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townspeople may be added in the Hall of the Duke, during Pinch's 

scene, to follow Officer with Antipholus bound, and in the last act. 

They must be well trained. Clarence Steatton 

Director of English in High Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 



ACTION NEEDED 

Riverside, III. 

May 30, 1922 

My dear Mr. Editor: I read with interest and apprehension the 
article in the April Journal on "Four Years of English in Secondary 
Schools" by Mr. Max J. Herzberg. 

I read the discussion with alarm because I realized in spite of my 
every hope to the contrary that the thing I am myself facing is not perhaps 
local at all, but is possibly widespread. The high-school course in 
English is attacked on every side by critics who have no difficulty in 
finding vulnerable points and who, ably assisted by the supporters of new 
so-called social subjects, are making a determined effort to reduce the 
prestige of English as a subject, and at present they seem in a fair way 
finally to succeed. 

The situation in Riverside offers testimony to the tendency to cut 
the course in English to one of three years. This tendency has been 
gradually developing here until this spring, when certain members of 
our Board of Education who attended the High School Conference at 
the University of Chicago heard Professor HoUister's address, and are 
now open in their opinion that three years of English is enough. Up to 
this time this has been shown rather in the demand that time be taken 
from the classics for parliamentary law, oral expression, etc., and in 
allowing diplomas for three years of English when pupils found that 
subject "too hard" or distasteful. The justification for the latter rests 
upon the fact that colleges grant credit for only three years; therefore 
why require more ? With the exception of three or four pupils having 
been graduated with only three years of English, I have been able to 
restrain this movement here in a large part, but as I am leaving this 
year, I think that it is the intention hereafter to make the fourth year 
of English entirely elective. My experience has been that it is in 
the fourth year, with three years as a background, that the high-school 
boy and girl really wake up to the possibilities open to them through 
reading and expression. The powers of association and appreciation 
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seem multiplied, and that fourth year may be worth all the rest in its 
influence upon character and inclination. 

How to meet this new danger should engage our best thinking. 
I certainly favor a campaign of some kind, that this condition may be 
brought plainly to an issue. 

Very sincerely, 

Grace C. Tyler 



A PROTEST 



[The protest below seems so just and so temperate as to be worth 
printing. Amusement — in which race had no part — and some suggestion 
of a difficulty which teachers of English meet more and more as the age 
limit of compulsory education rises were reasons for publication. — Editor] 

My attitude toward the English Journal has, since its foundation, 
been so constantly one of hearty approval, and I have so habitually 
boosted it to fellow-teachers as undoubtedly the best publication of its 
kind, that I am sure you will not misunderstand me if I venture to protest 
against one feature of the September issue, which has just reached me. 

I refer to the unspeakable verses by one Rhoda Wyet called "Exit" 
(p. 430). Anti-Semitism has reached to high places in these days of 
ferment after the war, but I should never have believed that the idealism 
represented by the English Journal would open its gate to such prejudice. 
Why the particular bits of slang so sedulously collected in the poem 
should be attributed to a Jewish boy I do not understand. They are a 
most unscientific mixture of Boweryese, Hibernianisms, navy slang, 
British colloquialisms, and what nots. That to a Jewish lad should be 
attributed the intense zeal here described to leave school and go to work 
is again unrepresentative, as you surely, from your experience with 
Chicago schools, must feel. Jewish parents are willing to make any 
sacrifice to keep their children in school and give them the advantages 
they themselves lacked, and the children are only too anxious to 
co-operate. Again, I doubt whether it is just a Jewish child that cheats 
in school. I have had pretty wide experience with all types, and I am 
afraid that dishonesty is pretty fairly distributed in the human race, so 
far as it exists. Why, too, must commercialism be made a Jewish trait ? 
It certainly would seem that a race which has preferred to endure horrors 
for mind and body rather than give up its faith is not exactly unidealistic. 

A Subscriber 



